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From the Providence Journal. 


AN ELOPENIENT. 


“Frank I am going to be married.” 

“To be what, Bob 2?” 

“Married.” 

“Married, Bob!” 

“Ay! married, why not? and to-morrow 
evening.” 

‘““Who can be such a fool ?” 

I spoke rather thoughtlessly to be sure, but 
it was so natural. Bob wasa clever fellow,— 
one ef that class of people who lend umbrellas 
and pen-knives,a very good-natured fellow was 


Bob. And every body called him a good-na- | 


tured fellow—but every body said as they cal- 
led him so, “what a pity he had not a little 
more sense.” He would do anything for you, 
and you might do anything to him, and as for 
his being offended it was something he never 
dreamed of, and in fact people said he did not 


know enough to be offended—a very malicious | 
observation, undoubtedly ; but one that some- | 


how gained wondrous credit. I was ata loss 
to imagine who Bob could have imposed upon 
so much as to become his wife, and ran through 
the whole list of nursery maids and milliners’ 
apprentices that I had ever seen, without being 
able to arrive at any satisfaciory conclusion.— 
I spoke therefure my thoughts when I said, 
**Who can be such a {ool ?”’ 

“Fool,” said Bob, withdut comprehending 
that my remark was other than a general one, 
“You don’t think a lady a fool for being mar- 
ried, do you ?” 

“Only under particular circumstances,” I re- 
plied. 

“But there are difficulties in the way.” 

“T should think there might be.” 

“And Lrely upon you to assist me.” 

“Rely, my dear Bob, I would do almost any 
thing to oblige you ; but 1 don’t think I could 
persuade a lady to maryy you. I am not elo- 
Besides I have a conscience—” 

“Oh, she has covsented,—but her father— 
these fathers, you know, are always in the way 
—I have not asked him, but she says it will be 


of se, angi so we must elope. ‘To-morrow | 
ev is Yhe appointed time, and you, T am 
lly 
’ 


sure, will fot refuse us your assistance. 
I concfuded that if any Jady was foolish e- 


nough {9 run away with Bob, I should not be 


to blanne for assisting them to do the thing hand- 
I also quieted my conscience by 
thin/king that if things looked very bad, I could 


cyrry the fair inamorata to the insane hospital | 


nd send for her friends. SoI consented. 

“T will assist you, Bob.” 

“Thank you; I will call and arrange mat- 
ters with you in the morning. Good evening.” 

“Good evening, but stop one moment ; who 
is the lady ?” 

“Didn't Itell you? MarianaF eg 

I was glad it was evening, and Bob could not 
see my face. I think it must have turned all 





| Could it be possible! Mariana F—, my Ma- | 


| riana; she whose devoted slave I had been for 
six mortal weeclks—to whom I had written reams 
of red hot letters—(there is the true secret of 
the surplus revenue)—for whose sake I had 
given up smoking and gone tochurch with the 
regularity of the sexton, merely to Jook upon 
her preity face—to whom I had sworn more 
vows than I ever could perform, should I live 
to the age of Methuselah—whom for six days 
|IT had flirted with all the morning,—danced 
with all the evening, and serenaded half the 
night She, of all others, to jilt me—to elope 
/—to run away with such a fellow as Bob,—a 
fool, an idiot. Alas! They say 





“Jove laughs at lovers’ perjuries.”” 

The old fellow must keep up a terrible gig- 
gling. I went bome melancholy, as may well 
beimagined ; it is no slight thing to a sensitive 
man, like me, to be jilted, afier a six weeks 
honest and faithful courtship. I doubted in 
what way to commit suicide. 
disagreeable ; hanging is so abominably vul- 
gar; and as for stabbing and sticking, that is 
too much Jike the way they kill calves and 
sheep. 

Atten o'clock, I stood with George F—, Ma- 
riana’s brother, and my most particular friend. 

“George, 1 am going to kill myself.” 

“You had better not. Frank take a glass of 
Wine.” 

“Pefore this "night closes I shall be a dead 
mau.” 

“Then vou'll be sorry for it befure morning, 
| my word for it--capital wine this—imported it 
myself.” 

“George you are my most particular friend.” 


that has to do with killing yourself; unless, in- 
deed, you want me for an executor or a bearer 
| —-I will serve with all my heart in either capa- 
| eity ?” 
| “George was you ever serious?” 
| “Yes, when my horses ran away, and lefi me 
Ito walk nine miles in the rain. Icon putona 
| long face now, if you particularly desire it.-- 
There--see what a dolorous expression; I 
| should do credit to the deaconship. 
'out with your tale of tribulation, for I can’t 





_keep my face screwed up in this mannerlong.” 


uation in which I stand in relation to Marian- 
| na, Circumstances have oceurred,which con- 
| vince me that I have been most cruelly deceiv- 
| ed; life is no longer desirable or even endure- 
| 
| 


3) 


able. 


one worth a dozen of her. 
pose to the affair of Bob.” 
“TI do, but I was notaware that you knew any 
thing about it.” 
“Yes ; they have made me their confidante. 
| Tam toprovide the horses. Bobsays you prom- 


You aliude I sup- 


ised to be 
office myself, but it would not do for me to be 
(known in the affair. 


. 


Arsenic is very | 


“Can't deny that Frank,bat I don’t see what | 


Quick-- | 


“You are aware, George, of the peculiar sil- | 


“Fudge! find another girl, I can show you | 


croomsman——I would have taken the | 


It would be uncivil for | 


. } | "rh r . insect hoof. thea “- .° ah sk 
colors. J Jeaned against the house for support, to kill yourself just before the wedding, Frank, 


aS a a 
‘And 1sit possible that Marianna has confi- 


ded this to you? Did she say nothing of me ?” 
“Oh yes! she said something about you-— 
/Wished you much happiness—very sorry to 
disappoint you—and really hoped, and valued 
your friendship—and all that, you know. I 
‘told her you would not care a cent, would be 
| glac to get rid of her—and really Frank, I did 
/not think you would be so much troubled, by 
so Very trifling an affair; I have a dozen lady 
loves, and youshall have your choice of them.” 
I thanked my friend for his generosity, bug 
he evidently did not understand my feelings. 
‘To bear is to conquer our fate.” Strange 
| as it may seem, I resolved to accept the invita- 
tion of Bob to be present at his wedding—to 
-reproach the faithless fair one for her incon- 
| Stancy, even before the altar—and after having 
shown my generosity and magnanimity by giv- 
_ing her up, when I couldn’t help it, I would 
commit suicide at my leisure, 

The clock struck nine and I stood at the ap- 
pointed place, two squares off—we did not dare 
to gonearer on accountof thenoise. Bobhad 
‘gone for the lady ; he soon appeared with her 
(leaning on his arm. She was closely muffled 
in her cloak, and her veil was down. She 
_ passed me without recognition,though the street 
_lamp shone ful! in my face, and I was so near 
| that I touched her dress. Ithought she seemed 
| taller than she ever did before, and her step 
_was unusually heavy. “Dreadfully agitated,” 
whispered Bob, as she entered the carriage, 
“hasn’t spoken a word since she left the house.” 
I closed the door, and mounted the box with 
lthe driver, for the double purpose of pointing 
, out the way, and leaving the lovers to an unin- 
terrupted lete-a-lete. We dashed over the pave- 
inentat a killing pace; the hoofs of our noble 
horses struck fire at every bound. I pulled out 
‘a box of loco focosand lighted a cigar. There 
is nothing in this world for a broken heart 
like tobacco ; I grew easier at every puff, and 
my heart lightened with every whiff of smoke 
that rose gracefully over my head. In acoup- 
‘le of hours we arrived at the place of our des- 
lination. “Still agitated,” whispered Bob, as 
he descended thesteps, “she hasnot said a word 
while we have been in the coach, and consid- 
ering whata talker she is, itis wonderful.” 

We were too early by nearly an hour, and, 
'afier some consultation, Bod concluded to go 
for the clergyman, and leave the bride elect in 
my charge, having first conducted her into the 
/honse. I walked beneath her window, tossed 
| by a thousand emotions. At one time I resol- 
ved to conduct myself.with stoic indifference, 
and see her given to another; then I half de- 
termined to rush into the room where she was, 
and claim her as my own. I heard the bel 
'ring,and in a few minutes saw a servant enter 
‘her room with something on a waiter. I ¢on- 
tinued walking before her windows, till at Jast 
[could restrain myself no longer--she might 
have fainted, I thought. I entered the honse 
and got a trembling hand upon the latch of herl 
door; il yielded to the pressure, and I stood im 
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the presence of the “Jost love of mine.” Good 
Heavens! as I live, tere sat a lady with her 
feet on the table, a segar in her mouth, anda 
glass of smoking hot whiskey punch beside 
her.” 

“What in the name of wonder does this 
mean ?” 

“Ah, Frank, I thought you had committed 


Suicide,” answered the familiar voice of my 


friend George F—, escaping through « wilder- 
ness of bonnets, caps and tabs. 

“George explain yourself.” 

“] think my situation explains itself; you see 
that your friend Bob has eloped with me, we 
shall in all probability be married in an hour.” 
’ “T wish him joy of his bride, with all my 
heart, but I do not understand, will the fair la- 
dy condeseend to give me an explanation ?” 

“Why the truth is, Frank, some one persua- 
ded Bob—who you know is the greatest fool 
alive—that Marianna was very much taken 

“with his pretty face. In consequence he wrote 
hera note—I saw it; I frequently peep into 
Mari’s letters—(don’t look so grave, Frank ; 1 
never read yours—too abominably long—too 
dull and silly)—I answered it in her name and 
in the prettiest crow-quillyoueversaw. That 
‘broughta'reply from thegallant Bob. In a few 
days we had an elopement regularly contrived. 
The poor fellow never suspected any thing,for 
although Mari refused to see him whenever 
he called, and scarcely nodded to him in the 
street, I explained all in my letters, and he was 
perfectly satisfied. The rest you know, and 
here I am; and now‘Frank,” taking the cigar 
éut, and finishing his glass of punch at one 
draught, “don’t you think I make an excellent 
lady ?» Rather too tall for Mari’s dress to be 
sure, but short frocks are all the fashion.” 

I did not wait for the ardent lover to return, 
but hastened homewards. “If you conclude to 
éommit suicide,” said George, as I turned a- 
way, “leave me your watch.” 
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From tho New-York Mirror. 
A ROVEANCE IN BEAL LIFE. 


“Toward the close of the last century, the 
then earl of Exeter projected a matrimonial 
alliance for his eldest son, without consulting 
the wishes or feelings of the party most inter- 
ested ; a course of proceeding but too often ac- 
ted upon by the nobility at that period ; the ac- 
quisition of wealth and strengthening family 
connexions, being considered of more import- 
ance than domestid happiness. ‘rhe young 
heir had a decided aversion tothe proposed en- 
gagement, and remonstrated against the injus- 
tice of the act; but the ear] continued inexo- 
rable, and the son, in order to avoid an union 
that wes odious to him, left the house of his 
fathers, wandering in disguise through the 
country till he arrived at the romantic village 
of Haughmond, in Shropshire. Pleased with 
the situation and pasioral appearance of the 
country round about, he took up his abode at 
the house of a respectable farmer. Here he 
continued to reside, employing his time in 
rambling among the beautiful scenery of the 
neighborbood, and pursuing bis siudies. 

The gossips of the village were much puz- 
zied to make out who or what he could be, 
knowing nothing more of him than that his 
peme was Cecil Brownlow—all the informa- 





spectably, paid well, was a liberal contributor 
to, and assistant at the charity school, and had 


he had no visible source of supply, nor was he 
visited by any but their ownneighbors. At last 
they came to the charitable conc!usion that he 
must be a highwayman, for in no other way 
could they account for his being in the constant 
possession of so much money ; a belief that 
does not appear extravagant, @s-it was not at 
all unusual, even within the last fifty years, for 
heroes of the road to assume the dress. and 
manners of a gentleman when on their preda- 
tory excursionsinthe country. Cecil’s gentle- 
manly demeanour was, therefore, rather a- 
gainst than in favor of his honesty in the mimds 
of the worthy rusticks. 
Farmer —— had a family, and among them 
a daughter, amiable, and of abilities superior 
to the generality of femalesin her rank of life, 
(I did not inquire if she were handsome, and 
as lam merely relating facets, will not assume 


ing pleased with the respect and attention she 
paid to him, and also with the desire she evin- 
ced to acquire knowledge, devoted a portion 
of his time to her improvement in the higher 
branches of education, as history, astronomy, 
etc., in whichshe made a rapid progress. It is 
not at all surprising, that being so much by 
themselves, and occupied in pursuits which 
have such a powerful effect in drawing young 
hearis together, that they should become at- 
tached to one another. The young lord made 
an offer of his heartand hand, which was read- 
ily accepted by the maid ; but her parents and 
other relatives were not so willing to bestow 
her upon a person to whom such a suspicion 
attached. At length, however, he contrived 
to satisfy their scruples, and married the abject 
of his affections, and resided happily with ber 
parents, until he received the unexpected inte}- 
ligence of the earl’s death. The obstacles to 
his return being now removed, he left Haugh- 
mond, accompanied by the young countess, 
who, with her family, were still ignorant of the 
rank of her husband, to take possession of the 
tileandestates. Journeying leisurely through 
the country--visiting two of the family seats 
in their route, with which she wes very much 
pleased—on arriving at “Burleigh house,” the 
principal mansion, whose superior splendory, 
especially the hall, excited her admiration and 
wonder—having first satisfied her curiosity. by 
showing her all that was worthy of notice in 
the house and gardens, and returned to the hall 
with which he seemed mest pleased, he asked 
her which of the three mansionsshe preferred. 
She replied Burleigh-house. The whole 
household were summoned to the hall—and he 
then, io her great surprise and astonishment, 
announced to her, that she was mistress of all 
that she had seen and admired so much, and 
introduced the farmer’s daughter to the domes- 
tics as the “countess of Exeter,” now “march- 
ioness.” ‘They have lived happily together, 
affording another instance of a woman adorn- 
ing the highest station in society who was once 
a “lowly lady.” 

The same affecting incident is beautifully 
told by Moore, in one of his Irish melodies. 
YOU REMEMBER ELLEN. 





You remember E!len, our hamlet’s pride, 
How meekly she bicssed her humble lot, 


tion he chose to give them. He dressed re- 


2 7 
always plenty of guineas at command, though 


that she was even interesting.) Brownlow be- [ 


When the stranger Willian had made her his bride, 
And love was the light of her lowly cot. 

Together they toil’d, through winds and rain, 
Till William at length, in sadness said, 

“We must seek our fortune on other plains ;”* 
Then, sighing, she lefi her lowly shed. 


They roamed a long and a weary way, 
Nor much was the maiden’s heart at ease, 
When now at theclose of a stormy day, 
They see a proud castle among the trees. 
“To-night,” said the youth, ‘we'll shelter there ; 
The wind blows cold, the hour is late.” 
So he blew the hoin with a chieftan’s air, 
And the porter bowed as they passed the gate. 


“Now, welcome lady !’ exclanmed the youth— 
“This castle is thine, and these dark woods all,”* 
She believed him wild, but his words were true, 
For Ellen is Jady of Rosna Hall! 
And dearly the lord of Rosna loves 
What Wiliam the stranvey, woo’d and wed: 
And the life of bliss in these lordly groves, 
Is puieas it shone in the lowly shed, 








Commencing Business too Early. 


Let one thousand young men at the age of 
30 years, enter into business witha given a- 
mount of capital, all acquired by their own 
hard earnings, and let them pursue their bu- 
siness 30 years faithfully ; that is till they are 
60 years of age. Let one thousand more com- 
mence at the age of 20, with three times the a- 
mount of capital possessed by the former, but 
at the same time cither inherited or loaned by 
their friends, and let them pursue their calling 
till they are 60 years of age, or a period of 40 
years. We will suppose the na-ural talents, 
capacity for doing business, and outgoes—in 
fact, every thing,thesame in boih cases. Now 
it requires no gift of prophecy to fortell with 
certainty,that at 60 years of age, a far greater 
proportion of the one thousand who began at 
30 and depended solely upon their own exer- 
tions, will be men of wealth, than those who 
began at 20 with three times their capital. 

The reason of these results are found inthe 
very nature of things. But 1 am sustained by 
facts. Gointo any city in the United Siates, 
and learn the history of the men who are en- 
gaged in active and profitable business, and 
are thriving in the world, and my word for it, 
yuu will find the far greater part began life 
with nothing, and have had noresources 
ever, but their own head and , 
hno city is this fact more striking]: 
in Boston. On the other hand, it 
list of those who fail in business fi 
year, and learn their history, you wil, 
a very large proportion of their numbe 
on inheritances, credit, orsome kind 
aid inearly life; and not a few be 
young. 
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INDIAN WRITTEN LANGUAGE- 
BY THE HON. LEWIS CASS. 

An incident occurred during a recent: tour 
to the northwest, so rare in itself, and which 
so clearly shows the facility with which cotm- 
munications may be opened between savage 
nations without the intervention of letters,that 
I have thought it Would be interesting to cam- 
municate to you. . 

The Chippeway and Sioux are herediiary 
enemies,and Charlevoix says they were at war 
when the French first reached the Missis: sppi. 
{ endeavored, when among them, to leaien the 
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cause which first excited them to war, and 
the time when it commenced, but they can 


give no rational account of either. An intel- 
ligent Chippeway chief informed me that the 
disputed boundary between them was a sub- 
ject of little importance, and the question re- 
Specting it could be easily adjusted. He ap- 
peared to think they fought because their fa- 
thers fought before them. 

This war has been waged with various suc- 
cess, and in its prosecution, instances of cour- 
age and self devotion have occurred within a 
few years, which would not have disgraced the 
pages of Grecian or Roman history. Some 
years since, mutually weary of hostilities, the 
chiefs ot both nations met and agreed upon a 
truce. But the Sioux,disregarding the solemn 
compact which they had formed, and actuated 
by some sudden impulse, attacked a party of 
the Chippeways and murdered a number of 
them. The old Chippeway chief, who descen- 
ded the Mississippi with us, was present upon 
this occasion, and his life was saved by the in- 
trepidity and generous self-devotion of a Sioux 
chief. ‘This man entreated, remonstrated and 
threatened. He urged his countrymen by ev- 
ery motive, to abstain from any violation of 
their faith, and when he found his remonstran- 
ces useless, he attached himself to the Chippe- 
way chief, and avowed his determination of 
saving or perishing with him. Awed by his 
intrepidity, the Sioux finally agreed that he 
should ransom the Chippeway, and he accord- 
ing applied to this object all the property which 
he owned. He then accompanied the Chippe- 
way on his journey, until he considered him 
safe from any parties of the Sioux who might 
be disposed to follow him. 

The Sioux are much more numerous than 
the Chippeways, and would have overpowered 
them long since, had the operations of the for- 
mer been concentraneous. Butthey are divi- 
ded inio so many bands, ané are scattered over 
such an extensive country, that their efforts 
have no regular combination. 

Believing it equally inconsistent with hu- 
manity and sound policy, that these border con- 
tests should be suffered to continue, satisfied 
that Government would approve of any plan 
of pacification which might be adopted, and 
feeling that the Indians have a full portion of 
moral and physical evils, without adding to 
them the calamities of a war, which had no 
definite object and no probable termination— 
on our arriva! at Sandy Lake, I proposed to the 
Chippeway chiefs that a deputation should ac- 

ny usto the mouth of the St. Peter’s, 
a to establish a permanent peace be- 

them and the Sioux. The Chippeways 
readily acceded to this proposition, and ten of 
their principal men descended the river with 
us. 


The computed distance from Sandy Lake to | 
and acon- | 


the St. Peter’s is six hundred miles ; 


siderable portion of the country has been the | 


theatre of hostile enterprises. The Mississippi 


here traverses the immense plains, which ex- | 
Tend to the Missouri, and which present to the 


eye a spectacle at onc@interesting and fatigu- 
ing. Secarcely the slightest variation in the | 


of timber. In this debateable Jand the game 
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Sioux render it dangerous for either, unless 
in strong parties, to visit this portion of the 
country. The consequence has been a great 
increase of all the animals whose flesh is used 
for food, or whose fur is valuable for market. 
We found herds of Buffalo quietly feeding ur- 
on the plains. There is little difficulty in ap- 
proaching sufficiently near to killthem. With 
an eagerness which is naturalto all hunters, 
and with an improvidence which always at- 
tends these excursions, the animal 1s frequent- 
ly killed without any necessity, and no part is 
then preserved but the tongue. 

There is something extremely novel and in- 
teresting in this pursuit. The immense plain 
extending as far as the eye can reach, is spotted 
here and there with droves of buffaloes. The 
dista ance, aud the absence of known objects 
render it difficult to estimate the size or num- 
ber of these animals. The hunters approach 
cautiously, keeping to the leeward Jest the buf- 
faloes, whose scent is very acute, should ob- 
servethem. The moment a gun is fired the 
buffaloes scatter and scour thé field in every 
direction. Unwieldyasthey appear, they move 
with celerity. It is difficult to divert them 
from their course, and the attempt is always 
hazardous. One of our party barely escaped 
with his life forthisactof temerity. ‘The hun- 
ters who are stationed upon different parts of 
the plain, fire at the animals as they pass them. 
The repeated discharge of guns in every di- 
rection, the shouts of those who are engaged in 
the pursuit, and the sight of the buffaloes at 
full speed on every side, gives an animation 
to the scene, which is rarely equalled. 

The droves which we saw were compara- 
tively small. Some of the party whom we met 
at St. Peter’s and who badarrived at thatplace 
by land from the Council Blufis, estimated one 
of the droves which they saw to contain near 
two thousand buffaloes. 

As we neared this part of the country, we 
found our Chippeway friends cautious and ob- 
serving. The flag of the United States was fly- 
ing upon all our canoes,and thanks to the char- 
acter which our country acquired by the last 
war, I found in our progress through the whole 
Indian country,after we had once left the great 
line of communication, that this flag was a pas: - 
port which rendered our journey safe. We 
consequenily felt assured that no wendering 
party of Sioux would attack even their ene- 
mies when under our proiegtion. Bat the 
Chippeways could not appreciate the influence 
which the American flag would have upon oth- 
er nations, nor is it probable, that they estima- 
ted with much accuracy the motives which in- 
duced us to assume the character of an umpire. 
The Chippeways landed occasionally to exam- 
ine whether any of the Sioux had recently vis- 
ited thai quarter. In one of these excursionsa 
'Chippeway found in a conspicuous place, a 
piece of birch bark, made flat by being fasten- 
| between two sticks at each end, and abont eigh- 
lteen inches long by fifteen broad. This bark 
|econtained the answer of the Sioux nation to 





‘the proposition of the Chippeways for a ter- 
‘mination of hostilities. So sanguinary had 


‘ther the sanctity of the office nor the import- 
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anxious for the restoration of peace, had senta 
number of their young men into these plains 
with a similar piece of bark, upon which they 
had represented their desire. 

The bark had been lefi hangingto a treein, 
an exposed situation, and had been found and 
taken away by a party of the Sioux. 

The proposition had been examined and dis- 
cussed in the Sioux villages, and the bark 
which we found contained theiranswer. The 








Chippeway who had prepared the bark for his 
his tribe, was with us, and on oar arrival at 
St. Peters, finding that it was lost, I requested 
him to make another. He did so, and produ- 
ced, what I have no doubt wasa perfect fac 
simile. The Chippeways explained to us with 
great facility the intention of the Sioux, and 
apparently with as much readiness, as if some 
common character had been established between 
them. 

The junction of the St. Peters with the Mis- 
Sissippi, Where a principal part of the Sioux 
reside, was represented, and also the American 
Fort, with a sentinel on duty and the flag fly- 
ing. The princtpal Sioux chief is named the 
Six, alluding, I believe, to the bands or villa- 
ges under his influence. To shew that he was 
not present at the deliberation upon the subject 
of peace, he was represented upon a smaller 
piece of bark, which was attached to the other. 
To identify him, he was drawn with six heads 
andalargemedal. Another Sioux chief stood 
in the foreground, holding the pipe of peace in 
his right hand, and hig weapons in his left.— 
Even we, could not misunderstand, that like 
our own Eagle with the olive branch and ar- 
rows, he was desirous of peace, but prepared 
for war. 

The Sioux party contained fifty-nine war- 
riors, and this number was indicated by fifty- 
nine guns which were drawn upon one quarter 
of thebark. ‘'Theonly subject which oceasion- 
ed any difficulty in the interpretation of the 
Chippeways,was owing toan incident of which 
they were ignorant. 

The encampment of our troops had been 
removed from the low grounds upon the 8t.Pe- 
ters, toa high hill upon the Mississippi; two 
forts were therefore drawn apon the bark, and 
the solution of this enigma could not be discov- 
ered until our arrival at St. Peters. The ef- 
fect of the discovery of this bark upon the 
minds of the Chippeways was visible and im- 
mediate. Theirdoubts and apprehensions ap- 
peared to be removed, and during the residue 
of the journey, their conduct and feelings 
were completely changed 

The Chippeway bark was drawn in the same 
general manner, and Sandy Lake, the princi- 
pal place of their residence was represented 
with much accuracy. To remove apy doubt 
respecting it, a view was given of the old 
northwest establishmeat, situated upon its shore 
and now in in the possession of the American 
Fur Company. .No proportion was preserved 
in their attemptat delinineation. One mile of 
the Mississippi, inclading the mouth of the St. 
Peters, occupied as much space as the whole 





distance to Sandy Lake, nor was there any- 


| been the contest between the tribes that noper-' thing to shew that one part was nearep fo the 


surface occurs, and they are entirely destitute | sonal communication could take place. Nei-' spectator than another ; 


of each 


yet the 


‘party was completely obi ained. Speaking lan- 


dic ent from each other,— 
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have. arranged the aborigones of our country, 


while the Chippeways are a branch of what 
they call the ‘Algonquins;—end Without any 


conventional character established between 
them, these savages had thus opened a commu- 
nication upon the most important subject which 
could uccupy their attention. Propositions 
leading to a peace were made and accepted, 
and the simplicity of the mode could only be 
equalled by the distinctness of the representa- 
tions, and by the ease with which they were 
understood. 

An incident like this, of rare occurrence at 
this day, and throwing some light upon the 
mode of communication before the invention 
of letters, excited in us all, as may be expected, 
the greatest interest. It is only necessary to 
add, that on cur arrival at St. Peters, we found 
that Col. Leavenworth had been as attentive 
and indefatiguable upon this subject,as upon 
every other, which fell within the sphere of 
his command. 

During the preceding winter he had visited 
a tribe of the Chippeways upon this his pacific 
mission, and had, with the aid of hisagent,Mr. 
Talliafero, prepared the minds of both tribes 
for a permanent peace. The Sioux and Chip- 
peways met in council, at which we all atten- 
ded, and smoked the pipe of peace together.— 
They, then, as they say in their figurative lan- 
guage, buried the tomahawk so deep that it 
could never be dug up again, and our Chippe- 
way friends departed, well pleased with the re- 
sult of their mission. . 

We discovered a remarkable coincidence,as 
well in thesound as in the application,between 
a word in the Sioux language and one in our 
own. The circumstance is so singular that I 
deem it worthy of notice. The Sioux call the 
falls of St. Anthony, ‘Ha-ha,’ and the pronun- 
ciation is in every respect, similar to the same 
word in the English language. I could not 
learn that this word is used for any other pur- 
pose, and I believe it is confined in its applica- 
tion to that place alone. 

The traveller in ascending the Mississippi, 
turns a projecting point, and these falls sudden- 
ly appear before him at a short distance. Ev- 
ery man, savage, or civilized, must be struck 
withthe magnificent spectacle which immedi- 
ately opens to his view. 

There is an assemblage of objects, which, 
added to the solitary grandenr of the scene, to 
the height of the cataract,and to the eternal roar 
of its waters, inspire the spectator with awe 
and admiration. 

In his anecdotes of painting, it is stated by 


Horace Walpole, “that on theinvention of fos- | 


ses for boundaries, the common people called 
them Ha! Ha! to express their surprise at 
finding a sudden and unpreceived check to 
their walk.” I believe the word is vet used in 
this manner in England. 

It is certainly not a little remarkable, that 
the same word should be thus applied by one 
of the most civilized, and by one of the most 
barbarous people, to objects, which, although 
not the same, were yet calculated to excite the 
admiration of the observer. 

Nothing can show more clearly how falla- 
cious are those deductions of comparative ety- 
mology which are founded upon a few words 
carefully gleaned here and there from Jangua- 
ges having no on origin, and which are 
wsed by people, who have neither connexion or 


intercourse. The common descent of two 
nations can never %e traced by the acciden- 
tal oonsonance of a few syllables or words 
and the attempt must lead us into the regions 
of fancy. 

The Sioux language is probably one of the 
most barren which is spoken by any of our ab- 
origiinal tribes. Col. Leavenworth, who had 
made considerable profieiency in it,caleulated, 
I believe, that the numberof words did not ex- 
ceed one thousand. 

They use more gestures in their conversa- 
tion, than any Indians I have seen, and this is 
a necessary result of the poverty of their lan- 
guage. 








——_—_ 


THE UNBIGHTESUS JEW. 


their nature fly off as they enter, leaving them 
mere creatures of sensuality ; they cannot e- 
ven enjoy their money, it becomes their master. 
I will tell you an anecdote I heard this morn- 
ing of one of our great Hebrew contractors 
and dealers in the funds, from winch you may 
judge of the principle of them all; the bulkia 
this case answer. the sample. 

“The Hebrew and another house had for a 
tong time been violently opposed to each other 
in the money market; they were both such 
considerable stockholders, that the movements 
of either party in selling out or buying in, gen- 
erally had an effect upon the market. A short 
time since their position as holders was such 
that they were every day becoming losers by 
their obstinacy, neither party feeling willing 
to succumb or give way to the plans of’ the oth- 
er; this enmity and acrimony of the parties 
ran so high, that they passed each other unno- 
ticed when they met in the streets or avenues 
which lead to the resort of the bulls and bears. 
Thus stood mattersat atime when things were 
thought to be at a crisis in the market; the 
Jew being the largest holder was the most an- 
noyed from the policy adopted by his adversa- 
ry, and was the first to break ground in the fol- 
|lowing manner :—One morning he purposely 
| put himself in the way to meet one of the part- 
| ners in the opposing firm; going directly up to 

him, he said, ‘Vot for ve so foolish ?—ve cut 
von another’s throats ; people vil/ laugh at us 
'—ve should laugh at de peoples. Come, come, 
| let us be vise and put monish in both our pock- 
ets!’ ‘Ah! sir,’ replied the other, ‘you talka 
| little likea reasonableman now. Wecangive 


; 
the market, together almost any—’ 


‘Vell! vell ? hastily retorted the Jew, ‘let us 
not speak of that now ; voé shall ve say about 
business ? Oh, I vidd tell you what ve must do; 
|—let me see how much do you hold? The 
| fundholder told him. Not to make a long sto- 
|ry, subsequently it was arranged that, as the 
| Jew held more than double the stock of the 
| other, the latter should make such a move in 
the market, as would, it was known, inevitably 
occasion a considerable loss; but then, at the 
same time it was calculated that tho jobbing 
evolution Would occasion the Hebrew a gsin 
of treble the amount of the other’sloss. This 
being mutually agreed on, it was finally settled 
that on a certain day, the Christian should call 
upon the Jew, and receive his moiety of the 
balance of winnings on the entirety of the 








transaction 


“That Stock Exchahge is the grave of the | 
| soul of men; all the finer spiritual essences of | 





“Tt all fell out as the stockholders had antic- 
ipated; a very considerable sum of monéy was 
realized. IT amafraid to speak upon report,but 
it was a very large sum. When the day of 
settlement arrived,the party in the losing house 
was punctual in waiting on the Jew: but when 
he called at his house, he was shewn intoa 
back room,where he saw several persons trans- 
acting business, upon which he said, ‘I see sir, 
you are engaged; I will call again.’ ‘Vot 
should you eall again for? said the Jew; ‘you 
can tell your businish now ;—you may speak 
out ;—I never have any business which I am 
ashamed of ;’ addressing the party asif he had 
never before seen him. Thunderstruck, and 
afraid of showing how much he was discon- 
certed at the reception, he again said, ‘No, sir, 
I will call to-morrow ; perhaps you will be a- 
lone. ‘Mealone,—I don’t know ven that vill 
be,’ roughly answered the Jew ; I do my busi- 
nish allopenly ; I have nosecrets with nobody. 
Upon the second and third call he experienced 
the same treatment, and it was very apparent 
that the Jew had from the beginning, contem- 
plated a cheat; but the impudent manner in 
which he treated the question exceeded all par- 
allel in the history of knavery. 

“At length when the certainty of the loss 
wasestablished beyond a doubt, the swindled 
man became so enraged with the swindler, that 
he determined, at least, in revenge to expose 
the affair, but the more the Jew was told of it, 
the more he enjoyed and laughed at it. One 
day, however, when the Jew had a party at his 
private house to dinnei, among the visitors be- 
ing several great personages fromthe west end 
of the town, the dupe thought he would take a 
signal revenge, by forcing his way up stairs, 
and relating before the company, the manner 
in which he had been served by their host.— 
With this view he arrived atthe Jew’s door,ac- 
companied by a friend just as the party had 
seated themselves to eat their dinner ; instead 
however, of meeting with any difficulty, on his 
name being announced by the servant, he and 
his friend were desired to walk up into the 
dinner-room where sat the Jew at the head o 
thetable with his knife and fork in hand. 


“When this consummate and hardened vil- 
lain saw his opponent at the door, he cooly laid 
down his knife and fork, and exclaimed, ‘ Vof, 
you come to tell me something—some bad 
names : tel/, go on,—ve can vait dinner a little 
—come, go on! Come, say, you rogue, yor 
villain, and Jew, and dog, and all that, then 
spit in my face; I shall not be angry, beeause 
I have got the monish,’ placing his han 
his thigh, ‘and you, poor fellow, ha 
yours. Vell, vy are you not quick? the 
peoples here vent their dinner—as I told you 
at first, I have no secrets.’ ‘You hardened, 
you infernal villain,’ exclaimed the visitor, 
biting his lips with vexation, while as he left 
the room, the room, the Jew broke out intoa 
coarse vulgar laugh of exultation, at the end 
of which he called out, ‘Poor gentleman !— 
Aaron see that he dont commit suicide on the 
the premises.’ ” 
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The following epitaph is upon a tombstone 
at thecity of Rheims: “Here lieth the body of 
Etella. He transported his fortune to heaven 
in charity, during his life! he is gone there te 
enjoy if.” 
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From the London Morning Post. 
MADAME MALIBRAN DE BERIOT. 


Now she is gone every little circumstance 
connected with her history we have casually 
been acyuainted with appear stamped on our 
memories by the intensity of our regrets. We 
remember, as if it was but yesterday, the day 
she appeared for the first time in the Crociato, 
and asa graceful stripling knight poured out 
her contralto notes in the favorite song of “Il 
Giovinetto Cavalier.” These added to her 
youth, her charming form, and those beautiful- 
ly expressive eyes, which no one could ever for- 
get, who once saw them, at once stamped her 
asa promising member of the corps dramatique. 
But the public has yet no notion of her value ; 
and so little did her father, Garcia, think what 
a star she would become in the musical firma- 
ment, that she was on the point of marrying a 
performer of no name in the orchestra. After 
the season Garcia went to America, where he 
got up an opera ; and our transatlantic breth- 
ren were electrified by Maria Garcia’s increa- 
sing talent and genius. The most laudable 
motives we dare not reveal, and sorrows of a 
nature we cannot allude to, induced the young 
Maria, the admired of all men, to marry at 
this time an elderly French merchant at New- 
York, M. Malibran. This merchant almost 
immediately afterwards failed, and was cast 
into prison; and Madame Malibran, freed 
from the dominion of her father, and driven 
to the necessity of exertion, came over to Eu- 
rope. Although as yet but agirl, the love of 
her art, intense study, and the motive she had 
for exertion, had made her already then a tal- 
ent of unrivalled excellence. 
the dilettenti of Paris were kept constantly in 
raptures, and every night she concluded her 
performances amidst a thunder of applause 
and a shower of flowers ; whilst a number of 
men of all ages, who adored the very footsteps 
of the chaste and beautiful cancatrice, followed 
her carriage to her door, and remained hours 
afterwards in the street with their eyes fixed on 
her windows, as it they were under the influ- 

-ence of magnetism. Malibran then came to 
England ; and we need not recal the effect, 
never-to-be-forgatten, her second debut produ- 

ced at the King’s Theatre. Year after year 
her triumphs here were re-produced. In Italy 
the enthusiasm she excited was beyond all des- 
ription. Duke Visconti,proprietor of La Scala 
ilan, offered her $6,000 per annum, acar- 
e, a table, and lodging of the most sump- 






benefit, if she would perform at his theatre for 
three years during the season. This she ac- 
cepted. Her next feat was to perform at Lon- 
don in Dury Lane theatre, in operas, of which 
she was the sole attraction and support. Her 
thorough knowledge of the English language 
(learnt in early years during a long residence 
in this country,) combined with the full-toned 
pronunciation she acquired in singing Italian, 
her high dramatic talent, which so few singers 
in England possess in the least degree, combi- 
ned with her wonderful voice, produced an 
union of enchantment as yet unknown to the 
English stage. No doubt, however, that she 
h ere undermined her constitution, After sing- 


The whole of | 
| sentations to her, and insist on receiving her 








ous kind at his expense, independent of a | 
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ing at several concerts in the morning, repeat- ' 


ing hersongs, rehearsing, she would sometimes 
sing in two English operas in the evening, and 
then drop into some concert of the nobility at 
twelve or one’clock to sing once more. Never 
was there such vocal power before. Her cour- 
age and genius ever rose superior to her frame. 
She would afier these great exertions rise some- 
times at five or six inthe morning, and in her 
robe de chambre practice for several hours those 
miraculous achromatic passages by which au- 
diences would be electrified. Now and then 
she would break off in the midst of her musi- 
cal study at the sudden thought of some atti- 
tude she would try before her glass, which was 
appropriate to second the effect of what she 
was singing. It was thus one day the attitude 
struck her which produced such unbounded 
applause in the Horatii e Curiazii, when the 
news of the death of her lover is announced 
to the heroine. Far from seeking relief from 
her exertions, in preference to sedentary repose 
poor Malibran would mount a horse, the more 
prankish the better, and ride as fastas his speed 
would carry her, as long as her attendants 
would follow her. She was not only the bolil- 
est, but the best, as well as the most elegant, of 
horsewomen, and all the fears her venturesome 
equitation gaveher friends were without foun- 
dation. When the weather would not allow 
of her ridingshe would amuse herself at home 
with the simplicity and playfulness of a child, 
in making good-humored caricatures of those 
present, conundrums, riddles and bouts rimes. 
Malibran’s generosity was unbounded. After 
the first few years of her career, when she had 
already gained immense sums, so much had 
she spent to relieve her husband and relatives, 
and oblige her friends, that nothing was left, 
and M. Gabriel Delessert, the great banker, 
and other friends, were obliged to make repre- 


money, and not allowing her to give it all a- 
away. Malibran’s generosity was never known 
to the public ; it was exerted in private and in 
secret. Weremember the astonishmentof an 
artist, then in prison for debt, and who had lost 
all hope of extricating himself or of support- 
ing his wretched tamily, at tinding 1002. under 
his pillow. It was the medical attendant who 
had thrust it there, but it was that angel Mali- 
bran who had prepared this wonder-working 
fever dravght. Malibran’s exertions some- 
times made her vacillate in her walk on the 
stage, and this, with that careless eccentricity 
which she used often to assume to amuse her 
friends, gave opportunity to her enemies to as- 
sert that she had recourse to wine for excite- 
ment. Nothing less true. Her friends were 
always persuading her to take more generous 
food and drink, very naturally convinced that 
all her exertions requirea a material to act up- 
At the present moment of bereavement 
of the unhappy husband we refrain from 
alluding to her second marriage, through 


whicn she leaves a progeny to lament her ir- | 


reparable loss. Those who knew Malibran’s 
secrets knew those things they never would 
have suspected, and which will now explain 
most honorably all the actions of her life.— 
Those persons likewise knew that no woman 
on earth ever suffered greater agony of mental 


torture than she did from the age of fifteen un- | 
Those subjects we, of course 


til her marriage. 
respect. The effects of these sufferings pro- 
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duced can never be forgotten by those who saw 
them. She would remain sometimes for hours 
in a state of unmoveable “extasis,” gazing on 
vacancy, still beautiful as Pigmalion’s Venus 
before it descended from the pedestal. 

These few reminiscences on the spur of the 
moment we have dropped, like tears, on Mal- 
ibran’s departed life, to gratify our readers ; 
but at sucha moment we eannot find any lon- 
ger words to express our feelings. 





Mrs. Hemans’ visit to Sir Walter Scott. 


“At present I can only talk of Sir Walter 
Scott, with whom I have been just taking a 
long, delightful walk through the “Rhymour’s 
Glen.” Icame home, to be sure, in rather a 
disastrous state after my adventure, and was 
greeted by my maid with that inost disastrous 
visage of hers, which invariably moves my 
heart to laughter; for I had got wet above my 
ankles in the haunted burn, torn my gown in 
making my way through thickets of wild roses, 
stained my gloves with wild strawberries, and, 
even—direst misfortune of all!—scratehed my 
face with a vowan branch. But what of all 
this? Had I not been walking with Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, and listening to tales of elves and 
bogles, and brownies, and hearing him recite 
some of the Spanish ballads, till they ‘stirred 
the heart like the sound of a trumpet?’ I 
must reserve many of these things to tell you 
when we meet, but one very important trait 
(since it proves a sympathy between the Great 
Unknown and myself) I cannot possibly defer 
to that period, but must record itnow. You 
will expect something peculiarly impressive, I 
have no doubt. Well—we had reached a rus- 
tic seat in the wood, and were to restthere ; but 
I, out of pure perverseness, chose to establish 
myself comfortably on a grass bank. ‘Would 
it not be more prudent for you, Mrs. Hemans,’ 
said Sir Walter, ‘to take the seat?’ ‘I have 
no doubt that it would, Sir Walter; but some- 
how or other, I alwaysprefer the grass.’ ‘And 
so do I,’ replied the dear old gentleman, com- 
ing to sit there beside me, ‘and I really believe 
that Ido it chiefly out of a wicked wilfulness, 
because all my guod advisers say that it will 
give me the rheumatism.’ Now was it not de- 
lightful ? I mean in the future totake my own 
way in all matters of this kind,and say that Sir 
Walter Scott particularly recommended me to 
do so. I was rather agreeably surprised by 
his appearance, after all I had heard of his 
homeliness; the predominant expression of his 
countenance is, | think, a sort of arch good na- 
ture, conveying a mingled impression of pene- 
tration and benevolence. 











Education. 


Education, is a companion which no misfor- 
tune can depress—no clime destroy—no enemy 
| alienate—no despotism enslave. At home a 
_friend—abroad an introduction—in solitude a 
'solace—in society an ornament. It shortens 

vice—it guides virtue—it gives at once grace 
and government togenius. Without it what is 
man %? Asplendid slave! a reasoning savage! 
_vavillating between the dignity of an intelli- 
gence derived from God, and the degredation 
| of brutal passion. 








| 
| 





Truths would you teach, to save a sinking land, 
All fear, none aid you, and but few understaed.’ 
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CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS. 











We are indebted toa friend for a manuscript produc- 
tion of an English gentleman, a native of Manchester, 
England, whose literary labors both in metaphysics and 
natural science were extensive. He was a resident of 
this town for a short tine, where he died about ten years 
since, leaving his books and manuscripts in possession 
of the friend to whom we are indebted for the paper in 
question. The following experiments in chemistry 
which we extract, will be found interesting to our read- 
ers generally, and to scholars particularly. We pub- 
lish them in the order in which we find them in the vol- 


wme. 


* 1, Take asmall phial about half full of cold 
water ; grasp it gently in the left hand, and 
from another phial pour a little sulphuric acid 
very gradually into the water. A strong sen- 
sation of heat will immediately be perceived. 
This, by the continued addition of the acid 
may be increased to many degrees beyond that 


of boiling water. 
2. Take a small phial in one hand, contain- 


ing some pulverized muriate of ammonia ; 


pour a little water upon it and shake the mix- 
ture. In this instance a sensation of cold will 
iminediately be felt. 

3. Into a tea-cup placed upon a hearth and 
containing about a table spoonful of oil of tur- 
pentine, poor about half the quantity of strong 
nitrous acid, previously mixed with afew drops 
of sulphuric acid. The moment the acids 
come in contact with the turpentine, fame will 
be produced. In performing this experiment it 


is advisable to mix the acids in a phial, to tie | 


the phial to the end of a stick, and, at arms 
length to pour its contents into the oil ; as the 
sudden combustion sometimes occasions a part 
of the liquids to be thrown out of the vessel. 

4. Put about an ounce of marble grossly 
pulverized into an eight-ounce phial, with a- 
bout an ewual quantity of water. Pour upon it 
a little sulphuric acid, and carbonic acid gas 
will.be evolved. 

The cheapest receiver for the collection of 
this and other gases is a moistened bladder, 
with:a piece of tobacco-pipe firmly tied into its 
neck, and twisted in such a manner as to ex- 
pel all the common air. This may easily be 
adapted to any vessel by means oi the pipe, 
which may be fixed in the cork, and closely lu- 
ted in the usual way. 

5. Put an ounce ot Tron filings into a phial 
with about three or four ounces of water, pour 
a little sulphuric acid upon the contents, and 
hydrogen gas will be evolved. 

6. Pour water into a small glass retort so as 
to oecupy about one third of its capacity, lute 
its beak into the end a gun barrel, the middle 
of which must be kept red hot in a furnace or 
by a chafing dish ; then if a lamp be applied to 
the retort so as to cause the water to boil, the 
steam will pass through the red hot iron tube, 
and ja this case also will be decomposed ; for, 
as the oxygen combines with the iron, the hy- 
drogen gas will be liberatedand may be collec- 
ted in the usual way. 

7. Put some sulphuret of iron into a piial, 
pour a little diluted sulphuric acid over it, and 
attach a bladder prepared as directed for ex- 
periments, in No.4, tothe phial. Sulphwretied 


Hydrogen, 2 gas extremely fetid and cisagree- 


able will immeaiately Dev oir« 
ingredients here employed were gesiinic 


sme}! 


8. Put an ounce or two of black oxide of 
magnese into a small glass retort, pour a little 
concentrated sulphuric acid upon it, and apply 
the heatof alamp. Oxygen gas will be disen- 
gaged in abundance. 

9. Into a small glass retort put a mixture of 
two parts quickiime, and one of muriate of am- 
monia, both in powder. Apply the heat of a 
a lamp, and ammonical gas will come out. 

10. Poura little sulphuric acid upon a small 
| quantity of quicksilver in a glass retort. Ap- 
ply heat and su/phurous acid gas may be collec- 
ted. 

11. Take a few shreds or filings of copper, 
and pour over them a little diluted nitrous acid, 
in the proportion of aboutthree parts of water 
to one of acid, the gas evolved in this case is 
nitrous gas. 

12. Upon an ounce or two of nitrate of not- 
ass in a glass retort, pour some sulphuric acid, 
give it heat by means of a lamp, and collect 
nitrous acid. * 

13. Treat muriate of soda in the same man- 
ner, with sulphuric acid, and muriatic acid in 
the gaseous form will rise from the retort. 

14. Convey some muriatic acid gas into 
a glass jar containing a portion of ammonical 
gas. From the mixture of these two invisible 
gases a solid substance will be produced, viz. the 
common sal-ammoniac, this may be observed 
to deposit itself upon the sides of the vessel in 
a neat crystallized form. 

15. Convey some carbonic acid gas intoa 
glass jar containing a portion of ammonical 
gas. The instant the two gases come into con- 
tact a great absorption will take place, and the 
solid carbonate of Ammonia will be formed on 





, the inner surface of the jar. 


16. If common glauber salt be dried and re- 
duced to powder, and then dissolved in three 
umes its weight of boiling water, it will not 
only be found to crystalize on cooling, but the 
crystals will assume the identical forms which 
they exhibited before they were pulverized.— 
This experiment is designed to shew that a 
determinate figure has been instamped upon 
every Individual salt. 

17. Dissolve } of an ounce of glauber salt 
in two ounces of boiling water, pour it while 
hot into a phial and cork it close. In this state 
| it will not erystalize, even when perfectly cold; 
| but if the cork be removed, the crystalization 
| will be seen to commence and proceed with ra- 
| pidity ; affording an instance of the effect of 

atmospheric air on crystalization. 
18. Repeat the experiment with a small 
thermometer immersed in the solution,and clo- 
'sed so to exclude the atmospheric air. If the 
solution be suffered to cool completely under 
| the circumstances, the thermometer will be 
'seen torise on the removal of theeork. This 
| experiment is designed to shew that saline’ so- 
_ lutions give out caloric in the act of crystaliza- 
| tion. 
| 19. Put about half an ounce of quicksilver 
into a wine-glass, and pour about an ounce of 
diluted nitrous acid upon it. The nitrous acid 
_ will be decomposed with astonishing rapidity ; 
the bulk of the acid will be quickly changed 
to a beautiful green, while its surface exhibits 
|a dark crimson; and an effervesence indes- 
'cribably vivid and pleasing will go on during 











and the acid by degrees will become paler, till 
it is as pellucid as clear water. This is one 
instance of a Metallic solution by means of an 
acid; in which the capacity of a metallic body 
is completely overcome, and the whole render- 
ed perfectly transparent. 

20. Take the metallic solution formed in the 
last experiment, add a little more quicksilver 
to saturate the acid ; then place it at some dis- 
tance over the flame of a lamp, so as gently to 
evaporate a part of the water, the new formed 
salt will soon be seen to shoot into needle-like 
prismatic crystals, crossing each other in eve- 
ry possible direction, affurding an instance of 
the formation of a metallic salt. z 

21. Pour a drachm by weight, of strong ni- 
trious acid into a wine glass, add two drachms 
of distilled water, or where distilled water is 
is not at hand, clear rain water will answer 
nearly as well, and, when mixed, throw a few 
very small pieces of granellated tin into it.— 
A violent effervescence will take place, the 
lighter particles of the tin will be seen to play 
up and down in the liquor for a considerable 
time, till the whole is dissolved.. This is an- 
other example of a transparent liquid holding 
a metal in solution. 

22. Dissolve one ounce of quicksilver with- 
out heat in 3 of an ounce of strong nitrous 
acid, previously diluted with one ounce and a 
half of water. Dissolve also the same weight 
of quicksilver, by means of feat, in the same 
quantity of asimilar acid, and then to each of 
these colourless solutions, add a colourless so- 
lution of ammonia. In the one case, the ni- 
trate will be precipitated into a black, in the 
other, into a white powder, affording an exam- 
ple of the difference of colors of metallic ox- 
ides arising from different degrees of oxidize- 
ment. 

23. Take an ounce of 2 solution of potass, 
pour upon it half an ounce of sulphuric acid 
lay the mixture aside, and when cold, erystals 
of sulphate of potass will be formed in the lig- 
or. Herea mild salt has been formed from a 
mixture of two corrosive substances. 

24. Take carbonate of ammonia (the com- 
mon volatile smelling salts,) and pour upon it 
muriatic acid solong as any effervescence con- 
linues. The produce will be solid salt, per- 
fectly inodorous, and of little taste. 

25. ‘Take caustic soda one ounce, pour over 
it one ounce of muriatic acid, both of these cor- 
rosive substances. The produce will be our 
common table salt. 

26. Mix in a wine glass equal quantities of 
saturated solution of muriate of lime, a 
saturated solution of carbonate of potass, 
transparent fluids ; stir the mixture and 
id mass will be the produce. 

27. Talkethe substance produced in the fore- 
going experiments, and pour a very little nitric 
acid upon it. The consequence will be, the 
solid matter will again be taken up, and the 
whole exhibit the appearance of one homoge- 
neous fluid. An instance of a solid opaque 
mass being converted by achemical agent toa 
transparent liquid. 

28. Take a transparent saturated solution of 
sulphate of magnesia (Epsom salt,) and pour 
into it a like solution of caustic potass of soda. 
The mixture will immediately become almost 

Chis nee ol the sudden conversion 
ated No:26 
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PuncTvATIon. —One of the most important points 
in Composition is Punciuation. Without a strict ob- 
servance of correct rules in dividing sentences,the seuse 
may be entirely altered, and the meaning of the writer 
perverted, much to his discomfiture. Sense may be tur- 
ned into nonsense—truth into fiction —reason intoabsur- 
dity — expressions of love into epithets of hatred—flattery 
into slander—and in fact, every genuine good sentiment 
of the heart portrayed in the hieroglyphics of language 
may suffer a complete somerset—a perfect metamorpho- 
sis. Take the following for example : 


A MYSTERY. 
Every Lady in our land, 
Has twenty nails upon each hand ; 
Five and twenty upon hands and feet— 
All this is true without deceit. 
SOLUTION. 


Every Lady in our land 

Has twenty nails. Upon each hand 
Five. And twenty on hands and feet. 
All this is true without deceit. 

Thus it will be perceived that by a few points properly 
placed the wholé mys‘ery is solved,and that which stood 
out as a palpable falsehood assumes at once the garb of 
truth. Publishers ere often very much censured for er- 
rors of this kind,where, perhaps,soue beautiful apostro- 
phe of alover to a mistress’ eye-brow, some philosopher’s 
darling theory, some speculator’s invaluable real estate, 
or clerical gentletnan’s most orthodox doctrine, have been 
changed in meaning and brought down ridicule upon 
the author, just through the omission of a point, and that 
omission made by the writer himself. Ol compositors, 
compositors! (we mean typos) what awful responsibiii. 
ties rest upon ye! The destinies of empires are govern- 
ed by a period—the honor of statesmen are dependent 
upon a cu/on—the whole wisdum of science and philos- 
ophy hangs upon a sem# colon—the hopes of the specu- 
lator may be dimned, his air castles dashed to earth— 
his village lots turned into bogs, bis splendid gardens of 
the far West metamorphosed into a wilderness by the 
bare position of a comma! For instance, who would 
think of purchasing a farm of the following deserip- 
tion :— 

“Will be sold on the 30th inst. on the banks of the 
Catchpenny River, a beautiful well watered farin, lying 
one foot under water at lowtide. A quantity of splendid 
basalt rock suitable for building purposes,can be procur- 
ed at a cost of ten thousand dollars. It cannot be brought 
to the spot from elsewhere. The title is good for noth- 
ing. However desirable it may be, it cannot be sure 
without a goo | title. PeTerR SPECULATUM. 

Peter Speculatum would stand a poor chance to dispose 
of his farm by such an advertisement, but if punctuated 
correctly, his hopes would revive—Thus ; 

“Will be sold on the 30th inst. on the banks of the 
Catchpenny River, a beautiful and well watered farm.— 
Lying one foot under water at low tide, a quantity of 
id basalt rock, suitable for building purposes, can 
red. At agapt of ien thousand dollars it cannot 
ht to the spol from elsewhere. The title is 
r nothing, however desirable, it cannot be suce 
without a good tide. PETER SPECULATUM. 


Correspondents, mind your stops,or fame may recede, 











PeriopicaAL LirERATURE.—Periodical Literature 
is now the fashion of the day, and hence we see numer- 
ous gems appearing 1n various parts of the country. — 
The solid, edifying literature of the days of Fielding, 
Smollet, Richardson, et cetera,has given place to mental 
food of a lighter kind and more easily digested. The 
world now goes by steam and every thing goes on in 
the same rapid ratio. Talk ta a man about studying 
some natural science or metaphysical theory for five or 
ten years, aud he would put you down as belonging to 
thé family of the Knickerbockers, a family who depreca- 
ted all kinds of interlopers to the displacement of estab- 


lished customs. A man now has only time to study be 
ten ctegrs, aad an essey or dissertation upon the most 
we 
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intricate subject, must not exceed in the reading, the time 
of a steam-boat trip. Literary works of the present day 
seem to be made up of fugitive pieces hastily concocted 
and hastily indited, yet with this rapidity of production, 
man’s imagination seems to keep pace. Some of the 
ost beautiful gems of poetry,some of the most profound 
disqnisitions upon subjects which oceupied the eld mas- 
ters for years, are now found within the cover of a mag- 
azine, completely enveloped with the froth and tinsel of 
literary parasites. The profound theories of ancient 
philosophers, who devoted a whole life to the solution of 
certain problems are scattered to the four winds—perfect- 
ly annihilated by some penny a-lmer who flippantly 
yet plausibly refutes every positicn assumed by the grey 


beard, And all this is done in the space of a newspaper 
column. Knowledge of every kind is thus peddled out 


among all classes cheap almost to gift,yet we believe that 
with all the facilities which the world now has for in- 
formation, this age will not be recorded by the future 
historian or essayist us an age of great men in science. 
The knowledge we gain is superficial, and so rail-road- 
like is our pursuit afier information, that we do not stop 
to delve deep into the mine, but are content with picking 
up a few gems upon the surface. The Nineteenth cen- 
tury will be more famed for periodicals and rail-rouds, 
speculation and Lynch law, than for disciples and equals 
of a Newton, Locke, Brahe or Bacon. 





BEAUTIFUL ORNAMENTS.— We have never witnes- 
sed a more pleasing production of theingenuity of man 
(or at least of woman) than may now be seen at the 
store of Mr. B. C. Van Viuter in this village.— 
Passing by his store a few mornings since, we 
observed in his window two beautiful vases, covered 
with crystal shades, and containing splendid groups of 
flowers of various kinds, from the light and delicata tint 
of the double Japan rose,and the Aster Chinenses,to the 
deep rich colors of the variegated dahlia. Struck with 
their beauty we stepped into take a more minute view, 
when to our surprise we discoverea that they were com- 
posed of SHELLS from the great ocean,the colors of which 
are natural, and so disposed as to fourm a representation 
of various kinds of flowers. The vases, too, are formed 
of the same material,enriched in every part with orna- 
menta! figures, such as wreaths, scrolls, stars, foliage, et 
cetera, and sodisposed as tocolor, that they look pecul- 
iarly rich and attracting independent of the novelty of 
the material. They are said to be the work of the wife 
of asea-Captain, who, during a voyage with her hus 
band to the Pacific, collected the shells and formed those 
lovely speciinens af art. Weinvite those of our readers 
who are fond of the novel and beantifal to get a peep at 
these before they are sold, which, we doubt not, will be 
soon, for where’sthe man of taste and wealth who would 
grudge a pocket full of money for ornaments so rareand 
lovely—the workmanship of a /ady too! 





An IMPROVEMENT.— We understand that the Prin- 
cipal of the Poughkeepsie Female Academy, (Miss 
Bosworth,) has engaged Mr, Jones to give lessons in the 
elements and practice of yocal music to the yonng ladies 
who attend the institution over which she presides, This 
we consider asa decided improvement, and we hope that 
Mrs. Congdon will ere long introduce this very useful 
and interesting branch of education into her flourishing 
institution, than which none sustains a more exalted and 
deserved reputation. We are fully persuaded that nei- 
ther would ever regret such a step, and we take pleasure 
in making it known that such a step has been taken by 
Miss Bosworth, hoping that her example will lead other 
institutions of the kind to do likewise. This branch 
might be beneficially taught in our Academy and Col- 
legiate School, | fact in every select school. Vocal 
music isa pleasing exercise, a useful exercise, and a 
very healthful exercise. It was the opinion of the cele- 
brated Doct. Rush, that if those who are naturally in- 
clined to the consumption would properly cultivate this 
science, it would strengthen the lungs and consequently 
prevent that dire disease from gaining an ascencency o- 
ver these functions, tothe promotion of the destruction of 
life. The subject is worthy of serious consideration. 

[ 7% ‘egraph. 
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| (C(# Subscribers to the Casket who are atill in ar 
rears for the current volume will confer a favor by send- 
ing in the amount of their subscription immediately,— 
It will save us the trouble of calling upon them. 








The Chaplet of Comus,. 


Eliciting information —The present bishop of London, 
observing, near his residence in St. James’ square a young 
street sweeper early and late at his empleyment,accosted him, 
“ And pray, my boy,” said his lordship, ‘do you always intend 
to follow this calling.”’ “Vy, yerhonor,”’ replied the urchin,. 
“] don’t know e’er a better one ;—o’vorking days I’m allos 
at my post,”’ pointing archly tothe corner ot the street.— 
“On working days?’ repeated the bishop, “but whatdo you 
do on Sundays?’ “O,yer honor! plays o’ Sundays.” “Ah, 
do you know where boys go that play on Sundays?’ “Oh, 
yes, yer honor, ve allos goes to Vite Cunject or Copenhagen 
fields ; but the boys on t’other side of the vater goes to Batter- 
sea. 


It has often beeu remarked that children will frequently ask 
questions, which even the wisest are puzzled to answer.— 
‘*Mother!” exclaimed little George, “how big was I when you 
was a little girl?’”’ Wasn’t that a poser ? 


From the Baltimore Bulletia, 
SONGS OF THE “SORE EYE.” 
Air—We Met. 


We met ; ’twas in the street, and I hoped he would shun me 
I tried to be off but hiseye was upon me ; 

He stop’d—and made a sign—and his looks were unalter'd, 

I knew what he required, and trembled and falter’d. 

I wore the very coat that had never been paid for, 

My pants were called a fit tothe legs they were made for. 

He called me by name and it made me look paler— 

Oh ! thou has been the cause of this trouble, my tailor! 


And once again we met, at the magistrate’s office, 

He grinn’d a horrid grin while | wore a sore-face ; 

He took me by the arm, *twas familiar ‘ndeed, ah! 

He said that I must get a good superceder ! 

I could not find a friend, to the jail I was hurried, 

And there left to fret by my own conscience worried. 

The world is dull and cold, for I can’t get a bailer— 

Oh! thou hasbeen the cause of this trouble, my tailor! 
NON-PARIEL. 


We witt Marry—? good one—A couple of young la- 
dies having recently buried their father, who was an old hu- 
morist and had such an aversion to matrimony that he would 
not allow them to marry, however advantageous the offer — 
Conversing on his character, the eldest observed, “He is dead 
at last, and now we will marry.’’ ‘Well, 1 am fora rich huse 
band and Mr. H. shall be the man,” said the youngest one.— 
‘*Hold, sister,’’ said the other, “don’t let us be too hasty im the 
choice of our husbands ; let us marry those whom the powers 
above havedest.ued for us, for our marriages are registered in 
heaven's own book. ‘‘I am sorry for that replied the young- 
est, “for Iam afraid father will tearout the leaf.” 
ee -__——____] 











MARRIED, 


On thr 13th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Reed, M TOWNS, 
of Poughkeepsie, to Miss ANN ALMIRA, da 
of Mis. Mary A. Whine of New-York —— 

n the town of Stanford on the 2d inst. by the Rev. David 
Holmes, Mr Engas VAN Stoktrn, of the town of Pough- 
Keopsie, to Miss Harrigy Lovisa BuLLaRD, of former 
place. 

On Wednesday the 9th inst., by the Rev. Doet. Reed, Mr. 
Ms ILLIAM WrieutT, to Miss CAROLINE PaLmeEr, allof Po’- 
seepsie. 

By Silas E. Haight, esq.on Saturday evening the 12th inst. 
in the village of Poughkeepsie, Mr. Isaac Lavenanas te 
Miss Rurn Bares, both of the village of Poughkeepsie. 

Cn the 9th inst., by the Rav. Wm. J. Eyer, Mr. Paine 

Henry Moork, to Miss SARan ANN TRAVER, both of Clin- 
ton. 
; On Wednesday evening the 2d inst, by the. Rev. W. B, 
Thomas, the Honorable Suurn THompson, to Miss Exiza 
D. pyssectom, daughter of the late Henry Livingston, esq, 
of Po’keepsie. ' 

On Tuesday, the 2d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Welton, Mr. A- 
nan D. Rust to Miss Fanny R. Jones, both of Washing- 
ton. 

On Thursday evening, the 3d inst. by the Rev. Mr.Dewey 
Mr. Stias J. Devet, of the firm of Jackson & Deuel ta 
PATMARING, daughter of John Hull, all of the city of New 

Ork. 

At Plea: ant Valley on the 25th of Oct.,by the Rey. Mr Wi- 
lye, Mr. James H. Bogarpvus, to Miss Loutsa M., daugh- 
terof Zephaniah Pells. 

On the Ist ultimo, by the Rev. Mr. Ten Eyck, Mr. Wx 
Wasnnurx. of Fishkill to Miss Puese Ann, daughter of 
Mr. Joseph Cromwell, of New Windsor, Orange county, 


— 


DIED, , 

In this village. on Thursday, the 3d inst. Peter B. Van 
KLeEck, in the 87th yearef his age. : , 

At Pleasant Valley, on Saturday evening, the Sth inst. 
Manta, the wife of ir. John Purdy, ‘ 

In Stanford, Dutchess county, Lavina, wife of Jobn Sher- 
wood. She departed this hfe onthe 15th of ( . in the 
seventy fifth year of herage, after a severe ss of 
days which f 6 bore with great patience and jan 
tude. She died as she lived, a worthy, virt 
woman. She lived with her husband in. wedlock fifty 
| years and six months, and has left, row living, twé,sons 

daughters, thirty four grand children, and eight great 
children. Farewgil my beleved wife, our parting will 
short duration soon we shall meet again where as Fe 
| furrow ig Gone away and the weary are at rest. 
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LAKE ERIE. 
BY T. H. BASSETT. 


Erie! I’ve trod thy sounding shore, 
At midnight’s lonely hour, 

And awe-struck listened to thy roar, 
And trembled at thy power ; 

I’ve seen thy waters when the blast, 
Has waked their giant form, 

And mortals stood with fear aghast, 
Or shrunk before the storm ! 

Thy wave hath lashed my vessel frail, 

When struggling with the midright gale. 


And lifted on thy billow’s crest, 
I’ve hung above thy graves, 

When from the dark and angry west, 
The lightning lit thy waves— 

And then thy voice hath seemed to tell 
The hour of death was nigh, 

The roar seemed as the funeral knell, 
Thy shriek the demon’s cry, 

And every sound that met inine ear, 
Was mingled with affright and fear. 


Yet thou art grand ; thy dark waves show 
An ocean’s form and pride, 

And beauty When the sun beams glow, 
Doth deck thee like a bride. 

A thousand gems begirt thy breast, 
And spark le as the sky, 

When night usurps the glowing west, 
And beauty reigns on high. 

Aye, beauty decks thy brilliant brow, 

When sofi gales urge the seaman’s prow. 


And thou hast heard the clang of war, 
When hostile navies inet, 

And v’er thy bosom pealed afar 
Those sounds Fame echoes yet ; 

And blood has tinged thy crystal tide— 
The blood of Freedom’s foes, 

And brave hearts who fought side by side, 
In thee now find repose. 

While moaning wind and billowy surge 

Still chaunt the dying Hero’s dirge. 


Thou daughter of a mighty line, 
That skirts a nation’s bound, 

Thy waters far away do shine,— 
Thy wusic far off sound ;— 

O’er them the Indian yet doth ply 
His frail and bird-like bark— 

No human voice save his lone cry 
Breaks o’er thy waters dark ; 

Yes, where the white man never trod 

Thy waters bathe the emerald sod! 


Thy billows wash the giant feet 
Of cities whose young tone 
Tell that their voice nust be as great 
As eastern clime hath known, 
And temples look fiom proudest height 
Upon thy watery sheen, 
And empire clothed with power and might, 
Do robe thy banks of green, 
Long, long, shall thy dark waters lave 
The tand that cannot brook a slave. 
Buffalo, Oct. 20, 1836. 
a ese surss 


THE BEAUTY OF LIBERTY. 


“In all things that have beauty, there is nothing to man 
more comely than Liberty.—.Milton. 
When the dance of the shadows 
At day-break is done, 
And the checks of the morning 
Are red with the sun ; 
When he sinks in his glory 
At eve from the view, 
And calls up the planet, 
To blaze ia the blue; 





There is beauty. But whiere is the beauty to see, 
More proud than the sight of =* “when free? | 





When the beautiful bend 
Of the bow is above, 
Like a collar of light 
On the bosom of love, 
When the moon ino ber mildness 
Is floating on high, 
Like a banner of silver 
Hung out io the sky: 
There is beauty. But earth has no beauty to see, 
More proud than the front of a nation set free. 


In the depth of the darkness, 
Unvaried ia hue, 
When the shadows are veiling 
The breast of the blue; 
When the voice of the tempest 
At midnight is still, 
And the spirit of solitude 
Sobs on the hill ; 
There is beauty. But where is the beauty to see, 
Like the broad beaming brow of a nation when free? 


In the breath of the morning, 
When nature’s awake, 
And calts up the cliorus 
To chant of the break 
In the voice of the echo 
Unbound in the woods, 
In the warbling of streams 
Aud the foaming of floods ; 
There is beauty. But where is the beanty to see, 
Like the thrice hallowed sightof a nation that’s free? 


When the striving of surges 
Is mad on the main, 
Like the charge of a column 
Of plumes on the plain ; 
When the thunder is up 
From his cloud cradled sleep, 
And the tempest is treading 
The path of the deep ; 
There is beauty. But where is the beauty to see, 
Like the sun-brilliant brow of a nation when free ? 


Fane 
MAN WAS MADE TO MOURN. 
BY ROBERT BURNS. 


When chill November’s surly blast 
Made fields and forests bare, 

One ev’ning as I wander’d forth 
Along the banks of Ayr. 

T saw a inan, whose aged step 
Seem’d weary, worn with care ; 

His face was furrow’d o’er wijh years, 
And hoary was his hair. 


Young stranger, whither wand’rest thou ? 
Began the rev’rend sage; 

Does thirst of wealth thy step constrain, 
Or youthful pleasure’s rage ? 

Or haply prest with cares and woes, 
Too soon thou bast began 

To wander forth with ineto mourn 
The miseries of man. 


The sun that overhangs yon moors, 
Out spreading far and wide, 

Where hundreds labor to support 
A haugbty lordling’s pride ; 

I've seen yon weary, winter sun 
Twice forty times return ; 

And ev’ry time has added proofs, 
That man was made to mourn. 


O man! when in thy early years, 


How prodigal of time ! 
Mispending all thy precious rs 
Thy glorious youthful priag! 


Alternate follies take the sway ; 
Licentious passions bura ; 

Which tenfo'd force gives Nature’s law, 
That man was made to mourn. 


Look not alone on youthful prime, 
Or manhood’s active might ; 

Man then is useful to his kind, 
Supported in his right ; 


Bot see him on the edge of life, 
With cares and sorrows worn, 

Then age and want, Oh! 1ll-matched pair! 
Show man was made to mourn. 


A few seem favorites of fate, 
In pleasure’s lap carest ; 

Yet, think notall the rich and great 
Are likewise truly blest. 

But oh, what crowds in every land, 
Are wretched and forlorn ; 

Thro’ weary life this lesson learn, 
That man was made to mourn. 





See yonder poor o’erlabor’d wight, 
So abject, mean and vile, 

Who begs a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil; 

And see his lordly fellow worm 
The poor petitioner spurn, 

Unmindful tho’ a weeping wife 
And helpless offspring mourn. 


If Pin yon haughty lordling’s slave— 
By Nature’s law design’d, 

Why was an icdepeadent wish 
Ere planted in iny m ind 4 

If not, why ain I subject to 
Hiscruelty or scorn ? 

And why has man the will and pow’r 
To meke his fellow mourn ? 


Yet Jet not this too much, my son, 
Disturb thy youthful breast ; 

This partial view of human kind 
Is surely not the LAST ! 

The poor, oppressed, honest man, 
Had never, sure been born, 

Had there not seen some recompence 
To comfort those that mourn. 


O Death ! the poor man’s dearest friend, 
The kindest and the best ! 
Welcome the bour my aged limbs 
Are laid with thee at rest ! 
The great, the wealthy, fear thy blow, 
From pomp and pleasure torn ; 
Butoh ! a blest relief to those 
Vhat weaty-laden mourn ! 


oe 
THE CRUCIFIXION, 


BY NATHAN C. BROOKS. 


The morning sun, 
In spleudor bright, 
Gilt Salein’s tow’rs 
With living light, 
And streaked the fair ethereal blue 
With tints of gold and purple hue ; 
Earth bloomed iv loveliness and grace, 
And rob’din smiles was Nature’s face ; 
But soon the fading sun grows pale, 
Quenchi'd are his beams o’er tower and vale— 
The quaking earth 
In sunder rent— 
Tie rocky hills » ny, 
The battlement— 
The bursting toinba 
Disclose their dead ; 
The saints forsake 
Their earthly bed ; 
And midnight gloom 
Veils earth ant skies, 
For ‘Lo! the God 
Or nature dies,’ 
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